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intuitive sympathy between man and nature which is charac-
teristic of the ballads' folklore; and the identification of love
with death that Davenson sees in "Sur les marches du palais"
is expressed with tenderness and dignity.

Because of the way these symbols are handled, this fragment
is, to me, much more moving than the parallel version, 'The
Twa Corbies", with which it is often compared. Here the
hints of the supernatural have disappeared, and what is left
is a clever, dramatic lyric.

1.      As I was walking all alane.

I heard two corbies making a mane;
The tane unto the t'other say,
'Where sail we gang and dine today ?'

2.      'In behint yon auld fail dyke,

I wot there lies a new slain knight;
And naebody kens that he lies there,
But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair,

3.      'His hound is to the hunting gane,
His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame,
His lady's ta'en another mate,

So we may mak our dinner sweet.

4.      'Ye'll sit on his white hause-bane,
And I'll pike out his bonny blue een;
Wi ae lock o his gowden hair

We'll theek our nest when it grows bare.

5.      'Mony a one for him makes mane,
But nane sail ken where he is gane;
Oer his white banes, when they are bare,
The wind sail blow for evermair/

It is from Sir Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish
Border. Scott said that it had been "communicated by C.
Sharpe, as written down from tradition by a lady", but it
is poorly supported by folk-tradition. For that reason and
from internal evidence it is likely that the version is largely